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ABSTRACT 

The study endeavors to describe, dissess, and trace 
the progress of ^ ix high schools as the faculty and staff responded 
to the adoption of an innovative career guidance system. The study 
provides a model, a method, and some generalizations about factors 
influencing the process* The document is organized according to: (1) 
definitions of basic structural elements, (2) phases of adoption 
putting the process into the dimension of time, (3) factors which may 
affect the process as the basic elements interact during the stages 
of adoption, (4) a description of data collection procedures, 
including interviews, field observation, and surveys, (5) data 
analysis procedures, (6) concluding hypotheses, and (7) a checklist 
of factors influencing all adoption stages, initiation, 
implementation, and potential for continued use* The factors are 
grouped according to characteristics of the innovation, interaction 
be- ween advocates and consumers, and circumstantial and situational 
influences* The authors emphasize the fact that no attempt is made to 
present specific findings* (MH) 
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Preface 

This paper is based on information whieh resulted from a study eondueted 
at The Center for Vocational Education under the sponsorship of the National 
Institute of Education* An attempt has been made to provide enough information 
concerning the nature of the research effort so as to put the statement of 
factors critical to the adoption of career guidance systems into perspective. 

It is important to point out that the factors presented in the latter 
part of this paper should be viewed as hypotheses and not conclusive state- 
ments based on relational or causal type research. 

Other factors which had a major influence on the study were the somewhat 
unique nature of the innovation in question and the fact that it was still 
under development while being adopted by the sites in this investigation. These 
points are brought out in more detail in the content of this paper. 

The intent of the paper is to present a conceptual framework and method- 
clocy which should be useful to practitioners, researchers and others in their 
attempts to understand the process of adoption. In addition, the paper presents 
some general factors which resulted frx)m an application of this framework and 
metliodology in an actual adoption setting. 
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FACTORS CRITICAL TO THE ADOPTION OF ■ 
CAREER GUIDAKCE SYSTEifi 
RALKI J. KESTER AND JOHN HOWARD, JR. * 

Background 

Approxiiaately four years ago, Tne Center for Vocational Education (CVE) 
launched a development effort to assist high school staffs in their efforts to 
provide effective career guidance services for all students. An awareness of the 
need for this development effort resulted from research which indicated that high 
schools were generally offering more guidance services than they could fully 
support. (Campbell, et. al., 1968). Secondly, Campbell's survey revealed that 
a very small portion of time was allotted to what can be called career guidance, 
that is guidance concerning decisions about the students' academic or vocational 
pursuits during and after high school. 

' The development project which was initiated was a systems approach to 
providing career guidance services for high school students within the limits 
of obtainable resources. The systems aspect of the project '.las based on the 
assumption that students, teachers, administrators, and parents have a right 
and obligation to help direct the high schools in their attempts to provide 
relevant services. Therefore, a comprehensive needs assessment was a major 
element of the system.' The system also assumed that it was the responsibility of 
the school personnel to assess their o\m state of resources and based on an 
assessment of needs arrive at goal priorities and objectives. Additionally, 
the attitude of the developers was that the objectives or outcomes should be 



«Ralph J. Kester is a research and development specialist and John Ho^^d, Jr 
is a graduate research associate at The Center for Vocational Education located 
at mrohio State University in Columbus, Ohio. The authors also wish to express 
?Lir appreciation to Nancy ftortinez who assisted us with editing and Kathy Pierce 
who hud to transcribe our scribblings. 
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student oriented -^nd accoimtabie* Furthermore, the system was structured so 
that the faculty and staff of the school, along vith the students and an advisory 
conaittee of the comxunity, developed, implcnented, and evaluated instructional 
guidance units designed to accomplish the specified goals and objectives. 

Research Purpose 

At the same tine this career guidance system was being considered for 
development, other researchers at CVE, including the authors of this paper, 
vere interested in studying the process of change. 

The trial phase of the systems approach to career guidance vas seen as 
a challenging opportunity to learn more about what inf3,uences the acceptance 
of innovations in school organizations. Because the guidance system required 
the coordination of a major portion of the people associated vith a high school, 
it had the potential of providing an opportunity for observation of a multi- 
plicity of factors influencing the adoption process. Such a study, the researchers 
felt, would result in a descriptive analysis record of what actually happened as 
the system was introduced and subsequently tried in the six school settings. 
^The ptirpose of the/*analysis was, then, to determj.ne what the process of the 
adoption of the innovation involved and what factors had an influence on that 
process. The six sites in \ri:iich the guidance system vas introduced were viewed 
as separate cases of the adoption of the same innovation.* 

Due to the paucity of theory about adoption of innovations in organizations, 
it vas necessary to view the study as an exploratory analysis. This meant that 
the results of the study would be viewed necessarily as theoretical constructions 
or hypotheses to be verified in later studies of the adoption of innovations in 
school organizations. Itiis latter point is important because it emphasizes the 
fact that the research vas not initiated to draw casual relationships; but 

*A more detailed analysis of the study which supports the content of this 
paper can be found in Kester and Howard (forthcoming). 
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rather to suggest certain potential effects or relationships which my- occur 
during the adoption of innoN-ations in school orgeaiizations. In short, the 
study endeavored to describe and assess the process through vhich six high 
schools vent as the faculty and staff responded to the career guidance system. 
The study provides a Dodel, a method, and some generalizations Uich researchers/ 
educators/practitioners can use in their atte^^ts to better^ understand the Process 
of adopting career guidance systeir^,^^ or any other educational innovation. 

Research Design and Methodology 

Introductioa 

The basic desiga and methodology of the study followed, a case study approach 
Initially a conceptual framework was constructed out of existing knowledge 
concerning the adoption of the innovations. Data collection methods and proce- 
dures were then established to maximize the gathering of data in the six sites 
within the limitations of available resources. Finally, the quantitative and 
qualitative data were aiialyzed and synthesized, and the findings were generalized 
to provide a base for further study. Before presenting the actual design and 
methodology, a discussion of certain limitations and qualifications of the 
study will be presented. 

Limitations and Qualifications 

It is iirportant to note that in any research effort there are certain 
limiting or qualifying factors which must be taken into account in order to 
gain a better perspective of the nature of the study. In this study one of 
the ir^-jor limitations was the small anount of resources in terms of time, niDney, 
and personnel allocated to the task. An additional corresponding limitation 
was the complexity of the process of adoption which was being investigated. 
Because of the limitation of resources, the number of potentially influencial 
factors, and the durth of instrumentation in the field of adoption of innovations 
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in orc^aaizatio..! .ettin-'-s, it becar.-.o noccsscu-y to us-^ rather mdest 
instnraentati-on to collect ap?i>opriatc data. 

Added to these liirdtations listed above, there vas also the fact that 
the adoption circunstanccs of the guidance system were somewhat unique in 
tvo respects. First of all the systorr. that vas beir.g used as a career guidance 
system >ms not a total career guidance program with prescribed content. It vas 
better depicted as a system or set of procedm^es through vhich a high school 
vould establish its ovn career guidance program. Be that as it may, the 
innovation in question did provide a good exan-.ple of a system type innovation 
(see the conceptual frair.evork discussion for nK>re detail of this point). V/hat 
this nieans is that the career guidance system as described in this paper may 
be so.-nevhat at;/pical within the set of all career guidance systems. For 
convenience, the innovation under investigation in this study will be referred 

to as a career guidance system. 

The second unique aspect of the adoption setting vas that the major purpose of 
the CVE developers (as distinguished from the CVE investigators of adoption) during 
the time of the study was to further develop and test particular aspects of the 
system. This meant that the system was in a somewhat continuous state of trial 
and revision. Therefore, it is logical that much of the comment about the system 
recorded during the studj^ was due in part to its uncompleted nature. 

■ one miRht wonder that with all of these limiting factors how can any 
research infor.-nation be of value. The defense of the information reported 
in this study lies in the fact that faculty and staffs of the schools did tend 
to view the career guidance system as an invention which could assist them in 
their efforts to provide better career guidance to their students. This was 
how it was presented to then and this is how they accepted it. In this context 
the faculty and staffs' reactions and the things which occurred to facilitate 
or inhibit their nccomplicr^.ent of the various ta.ks were part of an adoption 
process* 
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Within the lirJLtations as stated, the research design, the data collected, 
the analysis perfomcd, and the subsequent information of this study can 
provide insight to the practitioner, evaluator or research in their atteinpts 
to better understand the pix)cecs of adopting innovation* In particular the 
information can be even nxDre useful to those interested in the adoption of 
innovations which could be termed career guidance systems* 

Construction of the Conceptual Framework^ 

In any effort to explain a particular event or set of events, the researcher 
has certain conceptual ideas concerning the substance of that event. Sometimes 
these conceptual ideas are called assumptions, sometimes hypotheses, at other 
times theory, and ixi the case of this study, a conceptual framework. The phrase 
"conceptual framework" was used in this study because very little substantial 
theory exists concerning exactly what goes on dxiring the acceptance of new ideas 
(innovations) in educational organizations. However, some categories of 
influencing variables have emerged from research. These conceptual categories were 

designed, therefore, to guide but not restrict, in any scivere sense, the 
inclusion of other possible variables which might be identified in the process 
of observing the guidance program* 

The following comments focus on three major sections of the conceptual 
framework. First th3 basic structural elements are defined. Next an explana- 
tion of the stages or phases of adoption pxits the process into the dimension 
of tijne. Finally the focus is on those factors which may affect the process 
as the basic elements interact dxiring the stages of adoption. 



*Much of the initial conceptualization for this aspect of the research 
was drawn from a previous research effort at The Center for Vocational Education 
(Hull, ct. al., 1973). 
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Bar-ic 'f.lcpor^'^- of the Concet)tual Frnr.oTOrk . The froncvork susgcsts that 
the process of accepting nev ideas or pro^rmns ixi educational organizations 
involves three basic antecedent and structural qK. . One element is the 

idea or program vhich is not now being used by at lear.i. some individuals in the 
career Guidance system developed by CVE. As mentioned previously, the innova- 
tion in this study vas neither on idea or program, but a set of materials, 
guidelines and procedures desicned to be used by the faculty, staff and others 
(community and students) to develop and inn?lement their ovn career guidance program 
The second antecedent element is an individual or group vhich is suggesting or 
supporting the use of the innovation. These ore labeled advocates. The 
advocates in this study vere numerous. Primarily they vere certain adminis- 
trators, seme teachers and a person designated as the field representative of 
the project in the school. The third antecedent element in the framework is 
the individuals or groups vho «'a-e intended to jjnplement the innovation. These 
individuals are referred to as consumers . The consumers of the career guidance 
system were primarily the faculty and staff of each of the high schools. 

Once the innovation, advocates and consumers are identified, the process 
of change can be explained further by referring to an interaction phase. This 
phase is characterized by the interaction which occurs between advocates and 
consumers as they communicate about the innovation. The advocates formulate 
and initiate strategies based on their perceptions of the innovation and of 
the consumer. Tno consumers respond or initiate counter strategies based on 
their perceptions of the innovation and the advocates. This is not to say 
that consumers are al-^ys isx a reactive role. At time.:, the consumer may 
initiate contact with an interaction between an advocate and a consumer. For 
example, some teachers advocated the use of behavioral objectives in the 
guidance system, but objected to the involvement of students in the process. 
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Tltis extunple reveals some of the coxploxity and t: diff iculvy Xor th.- 
researchers in their attempt to audit and account for inporlaut influent.-;. 

Change, xinder this frmnevork, is defined as the Eercejv.: i.!:^ , or cffo.t 
on the consumer, innovation, advocate or any relationship belv.on the fr.rce. 
Theoretically, change can occur at any ix)int in ti^ne after the three auU cedent 
conditions begin to interact. The perceptions of inpact or effect can bo frorr. 
the viewpoint of the advocate, the consumer, or sokic. other observer. 

OX) get a full picture of vhat is transpiring in a change attempt, one 
nn^st take a position as to vhat the change might be, and yet observe xu.Jrtendcd 
consequences vhich may occur. This in^plies that obsen-ations vill be „.nde over 
a period of tme and that informtion will be consciously and syfitemtically 
compiled. 

stages of Adoption ^ The assumption that change iniplies a continuance of 
time also suggests the possibility of stages of adoption. Rogers and Shoemaker 
(1971) and others have suggested and given support to the observation that 
individuals (consur.crs) go through various stages as they respond to innovations. 
Rogers labels these as: (l) a-^reness, (2) interest, (3) niental evaluation, 
(U) trial, and (5) adoption or incorporation. This constn^ct of "stages of 
adoption" is an integral part of the conceptual framework used in this study. 
The construct is further defined by the proposal that these stages are 
independent. Tl.at is, the successful completion of one stage by a consumer 
does not imply continuance to the next. 

Giacquinta (1973), expanded the concept of individual adoption 4o group 
or organization adoption. He suggested that organizations as collective sets 
of inaividuflls go through tliree identifiable stages in the adoption process. 
These he labeled: (l) initiation, (2) iniplementation and (3) incorporation. 
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Initiation is t::^ star.? in which t.vrL^ara of the organir.atio:i becone aware, 
interested, tuul mentally evaluate the irunova^ion; this leadr. to a decision to 
try. In this study, the initiation .".tage vas quite distinct. It vas identified 
as the period of tine fron which a r.tate or dir.trict becnne aware of the desire 
to use field sites to the point at which the faculty and staff decided to try 
the system. 

From the point of a decision to try the innovation, the nemberc of the 
organization are in ir.nieinentation . All members may not arrive at the decision 
to try, but due to the dj-nami-cs of the organization, the decision is made. 
Tliis paint further illustrates the complexity of analyzing the influential 
factors of the adoption process. If successful, implementation results in the 
appropriate members of the organization behaving according to the expectations 
of the innovation. Implementation of the career guidance system was the period 
of time after the decision to try to the end of a two-year period in which CVE, 
the state, and the local district contracted to assist in the development and 
subsequently test aspects of the system. In the case of two out of six sites, 
the implementation period started about a year earlier, making the implemen- 
tation period alxcst three years. Tne implementation of the system involved 
carrying out a number of tasks specified by the procedures. 

The final and most mibstantial stage of adoption according to our conceptual 
frar.e-^rk is incorporation. Incon-oration with respect to on innovation, occurs 
to the extent that various asi>ects of the innovation become routine elements 
of organizational behavior. Due to the short time frame of the study (three 
years for tvo schools and two years for four schools) it was difficult to 
detcnaine whether or not the specified tasks of the career guidance system were 
becoming routine in the schools. Therefore, tlie concept of incorporation was 
modified and the changed concept labeled "^Qotcntial for continued use." 
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Essentially potential for continued use ^fas on estLaate of the probability 
that the career Guidance syntoia would be incorporated. These stages of initia- 
tion, implementation and incorporation also are conceptualized as independent 
stages in the adoption process. The successful completion of one does not 
imply continuance to the next* 

Potentially Influential Factors . During the transactions between advocate 
and consumer numerous factors have potential influence. Three distinct sets of 
influences are explained. One set is the situational or circ u mstantial . Included 
in this set are various political influences, financial decisions, and natural 
events which occur during or as a result of the intervention of an iixnovation 
or those associated with it. Some examples of these are state laws, amount of 
federal money available, the priorities which have been established, or events 
such as semester tests or bad weather. Also included in this set arc those 
formal and informal organizational arrangements which are an integral p^xt of 
existing operational procedxire of any organization. These organizational 
arrangements involve such things as the extent to which decisions are made by 
one individual, how much supervision of personnel occurs, the extent to which 
standard procedures are used, and how extensive the communication is between 
various sections of the organization. 

Besides the situational or circumstantial factors the actions and reactions 
of advo cates and cunsumers have a potential influence on the acceptance process. 
Theoretically, these actions and reactions can be described in terms of tliree 
types: (l) infonnafcive, (2) persuasive, and (3) coercive. In practice, few 
actions or reactions by either advocates or cons\imers are likely to be one 
type. They are likely to be combinations of the three basic types in differing 
amounts, "informative'* tactics are those designed to present or request 
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.inforoation concerning facts about the innovation or change attempt. • "l^rsuasive" 
tactics are those messages vhich use the manipulation of values of either the 
consumer or advocate to accomplish certain goals. "Coercive" tactics are those 
using the application of power to force the compliance of other, individuals to 
certain goals. Specific examples and the effect of these tactics will be brought 
out in the analysis of findings. From the advocate's viewpoint these tactics 
are employed to maximize the chance for successful adoption. From the consumer's 
viewpoint these tactics are used to insure the acceptance of change which is 
meaningful and/or advantageous. In some cases this would mean resisting the 
acceptance of certain parts or all of a particular innovation. 

The third set of influential elements of any change attempt is the 
characteristics of the innovation itself and the reactions of the advocates and 
consumers to those characteristics. Innovations consist of two subsets of 
charac -eristics: (l) types and (2) perceived attributes. The "types" of 
innovations, are three: an idea in the form of a written or verbal comment; 
an instructional package, or instructional tool which can be independently used 
by one practitioner (e.g. text books, reading or mathematics labs);- or an 
instructional or management system or program which requires the interdependency 
of several individuals in order for it to function properly (e.g. program 
planning and budget system, team teaching, and individual instruction). The 
innovation observed in this study m^s of the Utter type; this will be explained 
in more detail in the section describing the innovation. 

The "perceived attributes" of the innovation can be observed and discussed 
in terms of six categories (Kester and Hull, 1973). Mi category is similar 
to a dimension of the innovation as it is viewed by the consumers. 

The first category is the degree to which the content and purpose of the 
change are seen as relevant to the needs of the consumers (e.g. teachers, and 
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ad^iinistrators) and of the students they serve. The second category is the 
extent to which the innovation requires additional resources for the purpose of 
implementation. This refers to the people, time, and money, beyond that which 
is presently available or able to be reallocated* The degree to which the 
innovation contains values which are perceived as contrary to those values of the 
consumer population is the third category. The fourth category is the "consumer 
report rating." Tnis refers to a number of aspects such as: Is the innovation 
perceived as tested? Do the consumers feel as though the developers guarantee 
success? Is the innovation seen as cost effective? A fifth category is 
"credibility." "Credibility" is assumed to be a function of the consumer's 
respect for the organization or individual who produced the change, and of the 
organization or individual proposing the change. The sixth and final category 
of "perceived attributes" concerns the extent to which the innovation requires 
organizational changes such as reallocation of time, personnel, and money. 

Given the characteristics of the innovation and the fact that it is being 
advocated, the advocates' and consumers' reactions to it are most important. 
They will have reactions which will generally fall into one of three categories. 
They will have a certain degree of involvement with the innovation, attitudes 
toward it, and a certain level of expectation for it. 

In sumniary the conceptual framework views the process of change in three 
basic phases. First there is an antecedent phase which necessitates the coming 
together of an advocate with tm innovation designed for some set of consumers . 
Once these conditions ore in existance the process of change enters an 
interactive phase in which advocates and consumers communicate about the content 
of the innovation. Tne third phase, the impact phase really overlaps the 
interactive phase and consists of the effects or consequences of the interactive 
phase. 
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Dialing the interactive phf.se the fros^^^fork 6U£\qost3 that individual 
consumers and organizations of consumers go througli stages of adoption which are 
relatively independent • As the advocates and consumers are interacting and 
proceeding through the veirious stages of the adoption process the framework 
further suggests that a variety of influences are brought to bear on that 
relationship. Some of these influences are reen as part of the contextual or 
situational circumstances; others are viewed as being associated with 
other aspects of the innovation itself; still others are seen as a result of the 
actual interaction between the advocates and the consumers. Using this frame- 
work helped focus attention on a rather comprehensive set of potential influences 
on the adoption of the career guidance system. 

Data Collection Procedures 

Once the design and conceptual framework were established, procedures were 
set up to collect observational data about the adoption process from the six 
sites. Numerous data collection means and sovvrces were used. 

The instnimentation included: (l) a sxxrvey desigr^ed to assess the degree 
of involvement, attitudes toward and expectations for the guidance system of 
the faculty and staffs of the high schools; (2) a quantified profile of the 
"perceived attributes" of the guidance system as an innovation (refer to the 
conceptual framework for a definition of the six categories of "perceived 
attributes"); (3) a quantified profile of the perceived organizational characteri 
tics of the schools such as degree of centralized decision making, extent of 
supervision, and level of standardization; {k) collection of selected facts 
concerning various denwgraphics of each site community, school district, and 
school which were used in the description of the sites; (5) a set of charts 
depicting the basic formal staff line organization structure of each of the 
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Bites from the state to the district to the local school (in addition, these 

charts also illustrated the aax)xmt of communication and the flovr of infonnation 

between segments of the formal structure* )> (6) a record of incidents or events 

at the sites having a potential effect on the adoption of OG; (7) a chart 

illustrating the ajnount of activity with respect to the guidance system; and 

(8) a set of three indices cataloguing the degree of adoption in terms of the 

phases of initiation, icrplemcntation, and incorporation or in this case, the 

potential for continued use. This latter set of three indices provided vrfiat 

could be referred to as the dependent measures for the study. 

The following list explains, in summary, the basic techniques and soxirces 

used to collect the data: 

!• Interviews v;ith selected field site personnel at the state district 
and local level (including students)* 

2. Field notes of participant observers whose role it tos to monitor 
the progress ex" the trial of their assigned school— they documented 
weekly activities, events and other inforsiiation required by the 
development and research staffs. 

3» Documentation records of the development staff which included: 

a» a correspondence file 

b* trip rerx^rts on visits to the field sites 
c» memoranda records 

d* official quarterly reports to state level personnel 
e* audio tapes and annotated trajnscripts of audio tapes of meetings 
held at the sites. 

Paper and pencil siuvey data at different points in time from three 
administrations of the attitudinal survey, developed to acquire the 
response of the faculty aivl staff to the gvadance system. 

5* Periodic phone conversations with the participant observers and inforrsal 
conversations with them while they were at CVE or the CVK researchers 
were on a site visit. 

6» Extensive conversations and semi -structured interviews with members 
of the development staff and other personnel in CVE, who were 
knowledgeable about the guidance system effort. 
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Using the instrumentation and the sources outlined, data was collected 
over a three-year period* This encompassed tlic time from the first school's 
involvement with the prototype development (in the 1971-1972 school year) to 
the end of the 1973-197^^ school year. As vas mentioned previously, tvo 
schools were studied for three years and the remaininp. four were studied for 
two years. 

Data Analysis Procedures 

The total data set was in various combinations of qualitative and quanti- 
tative forms. Therefore, both statistical and content types of analysis were 
required. The statistical analyses were primarily descriptive except for some 
correlational analysis of the data gathered through the use of the paper and 
pencil attitudinal survey. 

Figure 1 provides a diagram of the schema used in analysis of the data 
in this case study. Both the statistical and content data were used to write 
brief histories of each of the six sites. These were written according to the 
three stages of organizational adoption, (i.e., initiation, inqplementation, 
and incorporation or potential for continued use). The discussions were 
further organized by the three areas of potential effect outlined in the 
conceptual framework (i.e., innovation characteristics, advocate and consumer 
interaction, and situational or circumstantial influences. 

Each stage was then summarized across sites by stage and area of potential 
influence • These summarized discussions will be presented in the following 
sections as findings. These summaries (results) were in turn further condensed 
by formulating generalizations across and amDng sites, stages, and areas of 
potential influence. The last section of this paper presents a listing of these 
generalizations and suggests that they can be used for further study of the 
process of adoption. 
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statement Conccrninfj Results 
As stated at the outset of this paper the purpose of the research vras 
to provide a descriptive ^malysis of the process and events which occurred 
as the career guidance system was being tried in the six sites. Also, it 
was pointed out in the preface that this paper represents an attempt to share 
the basic purpose, methodology, and general factors which have resulted from 
an initial analysis of the data. No attempt is made in this paper to present 
specific findings according to the sites. Such information will be available 
at a later date (Kester and Howard, forthcoming). 

Therefore, the next section presents a set of general statements which 
should be viewed as hypotheses . However, these hypotheses were developed not 
out of simply some theoretical framework and exercise of pondering, but out 
of an extensive effort to record and analyse an actual process of adoption. 
Taking into account the various limitations stated earlier in the research 
and design section, and the fact that these generalized factors have varying 
degrees of support, the practitioner, researcher and others can use these 
insights to reassess their understanding of the process of adoption. Before 
presenting the general critical factors, a description of the system studied 
and a brief overview of the six sites shou-ld help put the study into greater 
perspective. 

Description of the System 

This brief technical description of the system was extracted from 
brochures, pamphlets, newsletters and journal articles. Technically, the 
career guidance system is explained in terms of six modules of activities. Module 
one describes the proce£,s of organizing school personnel to accomplish prescribed 
developmental tasks. Modtde two consists of an indentiiTication of student career 
guidance needs; determination of existing school resources; translation of 

ERLC ^0 
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"t.Kiont ne'--' i .nto piv.. : r;oals ariJ tentatively assigning priorities to 
pro.,i"fini goal;*' l^i'e pv.-:o3e of radule three is to verify pixigram goals. The 
rurvosc of ircAule fot..- "r. lo derive behavioral objectives for student and adult 
acorn. V.o':~l-^ five a:. Icsigned for school personnel to establish methods for 
pchicving tlVvl.-nt objcttives. Finally, module six explains a process for 
cvn.luating t-h-.: progrf-r.' roals. 

Doccription of the Sites 

Six sites vere involved in the development and trail use of the career 
guidance systcni. These sites were selected so as to represent urban, suburban 
and i-ural settings. Also the sites represented various geographical locations 
and a mixture of ethnic groups in the schools and communities. Two of the 
sites were primarily inner city and had a predominantly black population. Two 
of the sites -.;ere considered to be mere suburban in nature. One of these 
suburban sites had a population of approximately 50^ white and ^Q-i black. The 
other suburban site had alJiost 100-;^ white population. The final two sites were 
more rural in geographic location. One had a significant Mexican-American 
population along with a major population of whites and a small proportion of 
blacks. The other rural district had mainly a white population with some 
blacks . 

In addition to the variations listed in the previous paragraph, the six 
sites also represented differing viewpoints in terras of school organization 
and functioning. One school was conducting a modular schedule. Another school 
was learning how to operate in a new open-space type facility. Some of the 
schools had various additions to a standard high school curriculum while 
others maintained a rather standard currioilum. 

Although this brief discussion docs not give much detailed information 
it should suggest that the six sites were reasonable examples of many of the 
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hi.;h schocir. 1; ut oxii*' 'he T'-Uvl Hhater* This implies that the coisnents 
and factors i;:.c-vcred :n Wic. J-.-:'y -v.^y have a broader applieation than if 
all the site;- v-ro qul'C. -irdlfir. 



GenevsiJi^ed Critical Factors 

Jntroductiori 

Using the conceptual franev;or>' to assist in organizing the observations 
of this particular adoption effort led to the derivt>tion of generalizations 
concerning factors vhich were critical to that process. These generalizations 
are consistent vith the conceptual framework and the data gathered. However, it 
must be emphasized that the generalizations cone from a comparatively small 
sample of cases. Therefore, the reader is cautioned to view the generalizations 
more as hypotheses to be further confirisGd rather than strongly supported 
conclusions. Son^.e generalizations are observable facts about the process 
of adopting career guidance systems. These facts are critical elements in the 
adoption process and will have an effect but whether the effect is facilitative 
or inliibiting seemingly depends on other factors. Other generalizations are 
stated in such a manner as to suggest facilitating: factors . A third type of 
generalization suggests inhibitia^ factors . The converse of a facilitating 
factor will generally result in an inhibiting factor and vice-versa. 

The factors are presented in four categories. The factors which affect 
the total adoption process will be presented first. The next three sets of 
factors will be those which affect the initiation , implementation , and potential 
for continue d use (incorporation) phases, respectively. 
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Type of 
Generalization 

Characteristics of the Innovation* 



Factors Influencing All Adoption Stages 



Inhibitor 



Facilitator 



Fact 



1. Career guidance systems will be perceived as a threat to the role 
responsibility of counselors in the high school. 

2. Societal expectation, that schools should provide students vith the 
ability to make life choices, will have a facilitatijig influence in the 
adoption of career guidance systeiss. 

3. Monetary costs of a cai^cer guidance system will be of more overt concern 
to state or district adininictrators than personnel costs dxiring the 
initiation phase. Personnel and time costs of a career guidance system 
are of rtore iinportancc to the school faculty and staff than state or 
district personnel* 



Fact 



Fact 



Fact 



Fact 



Fact 



Interaction Between Advocates and Consua:ers > 

k career guidance system^s will affect the school organization to 
Se eit^t that tLy progress through three phases of adoption 
(i.e., initiation, implementation, incorporation;. 

q Tndividuals can be said to have adopted a career guidance system to 

invoLement. advocacy, and changed behaviors consistent with the 
expectations of the system) . 

6 rollectivel^ and individually the characteristics of a career guidance 
sX!"h?^int\raction — and —rs, aM ™ 

stontial events or conditions will aiiect tne cumi 
which the system is accepted. 



7. 



8. 



The interaction between advocates and consumers will be characterized 
S the use of informative, persuasive, and coercive actions and 
counter actions. 

participation by the consumers in the initiation, implementation^ 
incorporation of a career guidance system will not lead necessarily 
to successful adoption. 



Inhibitor 



Circ umstantial and Situa f-ional Influences. 

g The successful adoption of a career guidance system will be influenced 
^* r%Hr^!iT^rcnt perceptions of personnel in various levels of the 

o;6fnLatioTarst?:c::f^ To th'e extent that these views are divergent 

this will be an inhibiting influence. 
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Tjrpe of 
Generalization 



10. 



Facilitator 



11. 



Inhibitor 



Tndividual conssunitv jccabers and coaanunity interest proups wi3.1 
influence the adoption of a career guidance systen to the de^vw tr.iit 
they arc avare of the purpose. The coiOTAuiity's vicvinc. this pxu'tvrT.e as 
consistent with vhat they feel the school should be doing will havo a 
facilitating affect on the adoption process 

General events which occur in connection with the process of schooling 
such as holiday breaks, semester tests, grading, bad weather, ana 
teacher ne^ptiationn vill be ix>rc inhibitive than facilitatiV2 to 
the adoption of a career guidance systejn. 



Factors Influencing Initiation 



Fact 



Facilitator 



Facilitator 



Characteristics of the Innovation . 

12. During the initiation of a career guidance system the state or 
district administrators will be less concerned than the school 
building administrators or the teachers about the operational 
procedures of the innovation. 

1^. The n»re consistent a career guidance system is with existing 
will be viewed as more desirable than those which do not. 



Interaction Between Advocates and Consumers. 

IS rne decision to try a career guidance system will be made more on 
^* the basis o? some^litical, financial, or personal persuasion than on 
a complete understanding of the innovation. 

guidejjce system. 

17 The decision to try a career guidance system will involve persons 
vn.t a mi^er sinllS to that of the existing formal organizational 

^""^^ structure of the state, district, or local school organization. 

18. During the initiation stage of a career guidance ^f^em coercive 
facilitator ^^ctics will be nK>ro influential in arriving at a decision to try the 

lacilitator innovation than informative or persuasive. 

19 During the process of initiating a career guidance system the faculty 
^ , B?aff wUl exhibit a feeling that they have not had enough infor- 

^^-^ roation on vfhich to make a decision. 
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G'"5nerali.x *- •■'i 

ro rnp clo3.-r (cocial distance) advocates are perceived to the norm 

^oups(n in a:loptin« orrnni.ation the greater vill be their potenfcxal 
Facilitate r influencing tno faculty and staff ^.o try the career guidance 

systcra they are pronvoting. 



Facilitator 



Facilitator 



Inhibitor 



Circunstantial and Situational Infl uences. 

?l The greater the nu-n;ber of ncnsbers of the orpanization who are 

^iUar vith the success of innovations in the past the greater wxll be the 
facilitating effect on the initiation of a career guidance system. 

22 With a career guidance systei^i as it is introduced through the organizational ■ 
s^Jictu^e' sucSssful irJtiation vill be associated to the degree that 
advo;'ates and consumers perceive overt support for the innovation 
by thos*^ in higher organizational positions. 

23. The more definitive and/or prescriptive the outcomes of a career 
«midance system, the greater vill be the number of questions vhxch 
SJil^e rafsed about the system. Conversely, the J^^^^^^fjf ^^.^^^"^ 
prescriptive the outcomes of a career guidance system are the greater 
the aioount of nsisunderstanding there will be about the system. 



Factors Influencing Implementation 



Charac teristics of the Innovation. 



Inhibitor 



Fact 



2U. 



25. 



26. 



Facilitator 



Inliibitor 



27. 



The more a career guidance system purports to be based on a systems 
approach the nore it wiU be viewed as overly mechanisMc 

School personnel will react to a career guidance system in terns of 
attitx^des and expectations. They will be concerned wxth the appro- 
priateness of the content, the technical adequacy of the materials and 
^rocedSe , the Perception of general support and ^hc personal relevance 
of the objectives. They will expect better guidance for students, a 
cldfo in ^lel and relationships, and more efficient use of resources. 

The implementation of a career guidance system will f^f 
the extont the participants perceive that they have control and are 
able^o transform the Sthods and procedures, and- can prescribe their 
own solution to the problem as they see it. 

Innovations such as career guidance systems which purport to be 
based on a system, approach generally will be incongruent to the 
informal organizational patterns of schools. 
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T^/pe of 
Generalization 



Interaction ?*^tveea Advocaten and Connvjners ^ 

28. Persons vho take an active role in implementing; a career guidance system 
vill do ?o because of one or a combination of the following reasons: 

(l) thoy soe involver.yp.t in the system as a means to f^i^^ ^ better 
position or responsibility; (2) they see that participation with 
the system will* increase their status in teras of such things as 
leadership or endearment; (3) tin-y are afraid that if they do not 
Pact become involved they mifjit lose their job or bo sanctioned by the 

acLministration or their peers; {h) they participate because a friend 
has asked then; (5) they perceive that the sy::tem is consistent with 
their professional or personal concerns; (6) they feel that it is 
th.eir or:;anj.7.ational duty to be involved with innovations in general 
which are suprorted by the ad-ainistration, or (7) they just like 
the idea of being involved in things with ctlier people. 

29. Perceived decreases in corcninication betvcin tlie administration and 
Inliibitor faculty/staff about the career guidance system will increase the doubt 

of general s\i??ort for the system. 

30. To the extent involvement in a cajreer guidance system results in a 
conflict of role resTxjnsibilities, the faculty or staff member will 

Inhibitor choose those role responsibilities established by the school organiza- 

tion prior to aiid running concurrent with the introduction and imple- 
mentation of the system. 

31 • To the e>rtc:it tliat faculty or staff members i^erceive there is overt 
Facilitator avlmiiiistrative support for the career guidance system those individuals 
v;ill choose tlie role responsibility of the system over their role 
responsibilitites prior to and concurrent v;ith the adoption process. 

32. Advocates who view themselves as peers of the consumers will use 
informative and persuasive tactics more than coercive tactics to 
gain involvement in a career guidance system. 

33. Implementations of career guidance systems established under the 
dictates of a contract will result Li the completion of specified 
tasks to a cheater degree than those not established under such 
conditions. 

3h. During implementation of a career guidance system advocates will 
have less resistance from consumers to the extent that th.ey are 
perceived as r^haring some of the general responsibilities which fall 
on all members 01 the faculty and staff. 



Fact 



Facilitator 



Facilitator 



35. toss community tactics will result in more misperccption'? z^'yout the 
Inhibitor innovation than will person-to-person tactics dujring the implementation 

process^ 
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Type Oj 
Gencrali/.'^tion 



. .^^A^r^ fn-* vill b-' licro effective than other 
rj^. Pr»>**^^\ n<;ive or coercive taw. 'v.. rrxxx . t/^i.^v,/* 

facilitator JacSo P.ainM.- and nai-. -lnin? i...clven>.ent, and acco:«pUnhxng 
facilxtatcr ^^^^^ p,^.,cribed t.sl-is of n c, -cor guide .^o syster.. 

increasingly observed: 

the system outcomes will be ♦ 

2 advocates will tend to attribxtte this conforming or planning 
to the existance and success of the system. 

^ fvf.c;i<-tor<:'i will tend to disavow any relation- 

ri~r„%te or placing an. the syst». 

CircuMtantial and Mtucttonal Innuences^ 

Facilitator f ^^^^^^^ g^iSance system will increase. 

39. ^ the extent that -pected ou^-^^^^ r^rtL^Itf-reSct- 
Tnhlbitor not achieved concerns will be expressed aoo 

Inhibitor ^^^^^^^ ^yg^^^ 

^. .acuxt. ana sta^r personnel *o - f„.trsS"»! 
SLrTarrKS=e1;rt:Lran"'=;.^ically .hue .acult. and 

staff racrabers* 

Factors Influencing i^tential for Continued Use 

r.haracterist ^cc; of the Innovation. 

•11 Ho -Tore liKclv if the career guidance system 
PaclUtator-^- ZT^^nfJ:^ ^ad^tldV * ==hool. 

■,„t„^.»on Bctwe- '■^-^-af.es and Consmerj.. 

.... incor^^rauon o. a career ^Jdance =r.t- »m o-- ffoZltf 
.acUUator f-^r/S/rcI^nfnrr^rr iacU or o.ert, support .or 
continuance. 
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Tyx>c of 
Genoraliz^.tiori 

Circv r^Htantial and $itu:\tional Influences . 

U3. Incorraration vxll occur nx>re often in situations in vhich the iniple- 

mentation has recultcd in sor?.e worthwhile outcomes. (Outcoir.es perceived 
Facilitator ^s worthwhile by the school personnel and the prinary advocate during 
iinplcnontation play a central role during incorporation). 
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